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THE PRAGMATIC INTERPRETATION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN DOGMA. 

A SUGGESTION AS TO THE NATURE OF REALITY. 

"fTTHILE the pragmatic point of view is suggestive to many as 
* * a working hypothesis, it seems that there is much uncer- 
tainty as to the consequences if it is taken as an ultimate statement 
of reality. It is felt to be a view of things that has a measure of 
truth but which is at the same time subject to serious limitations. 
In a word, it is doubtful what sort of a reality it presupposes and 
with what sort of a reality it is able to satisfy those who follow it 
consistently. I do not presume to hold any of the illustrious ex- 
pounders of pragmatism responsible for the interpretation here 
offered. It is simply an attempt to explain what pragmatism means 
to me. It is no doubt an inadequate and onesided statement, but 
this is an evil inherent in all our philosophy and from which there 
is not the slightest possibility of our escaping. If there is any one 
point that seems to be a fundamental one pragmatically it is that 
every thing and all things that we can possibly say are essentially 
abstractions from and hence inadequate to the reality of what we 
know in immediate experience. 

As a philosophical method pragmatism seems to be primarily 
an attempt to interpret consistently the world of expereience, its 
movement and its moments, It is thus that it is distinguished from 
science, which is concerned with the contents of experience. It 
is distinct from previous philosophy in that it does not seek to con- 
struct by logical processes a reality that lies partially or completely 
beyond the world of experience. In so far as philosophy has been 
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concerned with things or contents, as such, its field has not been 
different in kind from that of science. It has been rather mediaeval 
science, vaguely guessing at what science failed to discover, and 
finding, as science extended its outposts, that its only ultimate and 
secure ground was in the sphere entirely beyond all possible ex- 
perience. It is needless to say that the pragmatist stands for some- 
thing radically different from this. He proposes to deal with a 
reality but not one that the progress of science will eventually take 
from him. His realities are the moments and movements of ex- 
perience as it deals with the realities of science. 

As suggested above, the real, whatever it is, is a great deal 
larger than can be stated in any formula or series of formulas. Our 
philosophies as well as our sciences are abstractions, and are there- 
fore true only relatively. We shall try in this paper to illustrate 
by means of a particular abstraction, the nature and limitations of 
the real that a pragmatic view of things seems to afford us, and fur- 
ther to show that it is a case typical of all our attempted formula- 
tions of experience. By experience we mean not that of the empiri- 
cist, nor something present to some absolute consciousness after the 
manner of the idealist, but rather experience as it is naively under- 
stood when one says he knows that this task is hard because he has 
tried it, or as when one says that he can sympathise with us be- 
cause he has already experienced sorrow. It may roughly be called 
the world that appeals to us directly, the world in which are our 
values and in which we work, struggle, aspire, win and fail. No 
philosophic system or science has ever given us an adequate descrip- 
tion of it, nor have they ever stated its meaning as a whole. When 
the last word has been said we feel that it has all been extremely 
inadequate as compared with concrete experience. The condition 
under which alone a scientific or philosophic statement can appeal 
to us with any force is that it be taken in a context similar to that in 
which it arose. To take an extreme case, the theory of Thales that 
all things are made of water, would not seem as unilluminating to 
us as it probably does, if we could reproduce a concrete situation 
similar to the one that led him to make his famous hypothesis. Phil- 
osophic and scientific systems are then simply formulations of some 
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particular aspects of experience that have for some reason come 
acutely to attention. The reality of immediate experience seems to 
fall apart, its elements to be in conflict. We seek a statement to bring 
together the conflicting elements and the statement is valid in so far 
as it does this and no farther. 

It is a matter of indifference what we have to say about the 
more ultimate meaning of our working hypotheses. We may say, 
if we choose, that because this or that hypothesis works, in so far 
it is a correct statement of the nature of the ultimately real. Func- 
tionally the working hypothesis has no claim to being a statement 
of ultimate reality beyond its meeting this crisis or others similar to 
it. It may also be noted that there is no appeal from immediate ex- 
perience or from that which resolves its tensions. The only way 
to discredit the former is to bring forth another experience that is 
more immediate or of wider extent. 

Suppose for a moment we assume that there is a reality beyond 
that of our stream of experience, or possible experiences ; a reality 
that is supernatural or at least greater than our experience but of 
which our experience is in some way a part. Concerning this hypo- 
thetical larger reality we may make a certain supposition on the 
basis of which there is sought a control of some present tension. 
It is assumed that there is something real that does not fully enter 
into experience but which must nevertheless be acted upon if that 
which is in experience is to be dealt with adequately. The theories 
of atoms and their modes of combination within the molecule are 
illustrations of the legitimacy and necessity of this type of assump- 
tion in physical science. The religious consciousness furnishes a 
similar illustration. Here also there is the hypostatising of an 
order of existence that does not enter into immediate experience. 
There is a supposition of a universal moral order, of a supernatural 
being or beings that have some connnection with the process of our 
experience. Particular things are undertaken on the strength of 
such moral order or of such a supreme being. A crisis or problem 
arises which to the religious consciousness seems inexplicable ex- 
cept on the supposition of a God who is just, or jealous, or loving. 
It is clear that the only basis for such an assumption is the presence 
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of a real experience which seems to demand some hypothesis to 
make it intelligible. All may not agree that the particular hypoth- 
esis offered is a satisfactory one, but that is immaterial here. Mani- 
festly the point of emphasis is the experience that is to be made in- 
telligible and only secondarily is a more ultimate form of existence 
implied. It is because the emphasis is where we have indicated that 
it is maintained that the true function of philosophy is to attempt 
a description, not of some more ultimate reality than that present 
in our finite experience, but rather the exact and objective condi- 
tions under which hypotheses appear and their relation to the on- 
ward movement of experience. Strictly speaking, aside from our 
world of experience and its successful hypotheses there is no more 
ultimate existence as far as philosophy is concerned. We may here 
recur to the fundamental limitation of all thinking to which reference 
was made above. Restated briefly it is this : thought and the products 
of thought are to be interpreted, and hence are valid only, with 
reference to certain crises or tensions that arise in action. It is 
not permissible to take the conceptual machinery thus evolved 
and hold that it gives us a cue to the construction of a reality 
beyond experience. The concepts of the chemist are true because 
they enable him to control his reactions, but he has not the least 
right to assume that he has therefore in them an account of the 
ultimate nature of matter. They give an account of it only as it is 
concerned in practical experiences of the sort with which the chem- 
ist deals. It is an almost universal tendency, however, to take these 
statements that seem to give us definite control under specific con- 
ditions and to generalise them into dicta about absolute existence. 
As opposed to this tendency it is here maintained that our concepts 
are only functionally valid and do not refer to ontological realities. 
All our realities are of the functional variety. They are realities 
because they serve these definite functions, and for no other reason. 
Some of them have a wider variety of uses than others and hence 
appear in a greater number of our practical experiences. As such 
they seem to have a high degree of objectivity. "Objective reality" 
is in fact our name for those elements which appear in the greatest 
variety of situations and mediate the most varied experiences. Such 
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a statement does not dispute the reality of the world but simply 
tells in what it consists. It amounts simply to this, that whatever 
else reality may be, as far as we are concerned, it is something in- 
volved in the onward movement of our experience and all our de- 
scriptions of it are with reference to its function in this onward 
movement. 

This functional view of reality is very suggestive when applied 
to the facts of the religious consciousness. The religious attitude 
is of all others pre-eminently a practical one, that is, it is primarily 
concerned with the conduct of life. An examination of it, from this 
view-point, should be practically suggestive in these days of reli- 
gious reconstruction. It should throw light upon the vexed ques- 
tion as to the place and authority of the dogmas of past ages in the 
modern religious consciousness. It is worth while to inquire 
whether they should be rejected in toto as false or whether they 
have a certain validity, and if so, what. Does the dogma of the 
Trinity, for instance, have any claim from this point of view to 
being a valid statement of the being of God ? We should note first 
the context in which some of these dogmas originated. 

It is well known that New Testament Christianity was not dog- 
matic but practical. That is, it did not promulgate the dogmas of 
a system of religion but was the exponent of a certain manner of 
life. "The teachings of Jesus do not appear in a systematic form, 
but in terms of life and social relations. It requires laborious re- 
search and reconstruction to formulate them into scientific state- 
ments. Neither do the apostles present the Gospel in a theology, 
although doubtless they come nearer to it than Jesus does, and that 
is why theology took its point of departure from them rather than 
from Christ. But still, even with them, while the theological mate- 
rial is more accessible, there is no systematic arrangement nor at- 
tempt at true philosophical explanation. They wrote for specific 
practical purposes, and always massed their teachings so as to bear 

upon the end in view The New Testament is a book of religious 

truth, not of theological science ; and it is content to state this truth 
in its practical aspects, upon the sole authority of Jesus Christ, and 
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not because its philosophical foundations have been worked out 
and approved." 1 

"The distinctively theological interest which first began to make 
itself strongly felt in the church during the second century centered 
immediately in Christology and the doctrine of the Trinity. These 
doctrines were converted into dogmas by the first six general coun- 
cils. . . .They are justly called the Greek contribution to Christian- 
ity, for they were born of the Greek spirit, and their form and de- 
velopment were decisively determined by Greek philosophy. That 
these dogmas soon ceased to be living issues and to find a place in 
the interests of men, did not disturb their theological authority, but 
rather strengthened it. The fact that they became petrified made 
them an all the more satisfactory, because unshakable, foundation 
for a church that was built upon the traditions of the past." 2 

It is this development of practical belief into dogmas that we 
wish to examine. There are a number of problems involved in 
such an examination. One of them is our tendency to generalise 
our practical concepts into statements of ultimate reality. Does 
such a procedure render them of more practical significance, or 
does it rather indicate that the practical need that called them forth 
has vanished, and that new needs have taken their place? We hold 
that it was not merely because the Church came into contact with 
Greek thought that its practical concepts were turned into dogmas 
but that it was due to a certain peculiarity of the development of 
experience. Another problem is as to the legitimacy of such a 
generalisation and the implication as to the reality of the resulting 
concepts. 

We may use the doctrine of the Trinity as our first illustration. 
As we have seen, it does not appear as a dogma in the New Testa- 
ment, for primitive Christianity was concerned with the concrete 
problems of life. Thus the concepts on which the dogma was later 
founded and which are to-day interpreted in the light of the dogma, 
were essentially the expression of definite practical situations and 
problems. It is true the idea of the Trinity was present, but purely 

1 Osborn, The Recovery and Restatement of the Gospel, pp. 171, 172. 

2 Osborn, p. 75. 
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as a practical concept. It had developed in the centuries immediately 
preceding the Chrisian era under the influence of Greek thought. 
It grew out of the notion that God could not act directly upon the 
world but only through certain intermediaries, as angels, his word, 
his spirit, etc. Hence when anything occurred which seemed to de- 
mand the explanation of supernatural influence, it was natural to 
attribute it to the spirit of God or to his angels. In this form it is 
not a dogma but simply a working concept that is in harmony with 
the current notion of God. 

This is certainly the context of its appearance in the New Testa- 
ment. Wherever the Spirit is mentioned it is with reference to 
just such practical problems or crises within experience, problems 
that demanded some sort of explanation. For example the mys- 
terious conception of Mary is explained thus. The baptism of 
Jesus differs from that of John by the presence in it of this divine 
element. Certain peculiar states of mind, or changes of mental atti- 
tude that seem to transcend experience come to attention, and these 
are interpreted as caused by the Holy Ghost. 3 That it is essentially 
a practical concept comes out most clearly when Jesus seeks to allay 
the sorrow of the disciples over his departure by promising the 
Holy Ghost as a comforter in his place. In no case do we find ref- 
erence to the Spirit except when some real or conceived situation 
of life is in the foreground. If with their peculiar heritage of thought 
these practical situations were met in the light of such a concept 
of the relation of God to man, we shall certainly not wish to deny 
its validity, but to maintain that it was essentially illogical to turn 
this doctrine into a dogma and postulate as ontologically real what 



3 As examples note the case of Zacharias cited in Luke i. 15, 35 ; that of 
Elizabeth in the same chapter, 41, 67; that of Simeon, Luke ii. 35. So also 
through the concept of the Holy Ghost is explained the state of mind that 
lay back of otherwise unaccountable actions. Thus in Acts iv. 31, "They were 
all filled with the Holy Ghost." It is a means by which one may be endowed 
with wisdom, Luke xii. 12; an assistance in defending the faith, Mark 
xii. 36. It is the agency by which one's entire mental attitude may be 
changed, as in Acts viii. 15, 17, 18, 19; x. 44, 45, 46; xi. 15-16; xv. 8; xix. 2-6 
Titus iii. 5. Prophetic power is to be explained by its presence, Luke ii. 26 
iii. 22. Our own attitude of life is modified by it, Romans xiv. 17; xv. 13 
1 Thes. i. 6. 
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had reality only as it served certain functions in concrete life. How 
could its practical significance be enhanced by its being generalised 
into an ultimate view as to the nature of the person of God ? Every 
thinker must feel that the reality of God is far greater than can be 
crystallised in any such relation of son, spirit, and father. Such 
concepts are simply ways of making his infinitude come into working 
contact with our life. If the concept is recognised as a working one 
then succeeding generations with a different intellectual heritage 
and a different practical conception of God are not so likely to have 
the older point of view forced upon them. As we change, and our 
problems with us, it certainly is by all means likely that our inter- 
pretations of events should change also. 

As with the question of the spirit of God, so with that of the 
Son. His significance was certainly a functional one. Whether 
we take the standpoint of those of his time who expected a Messiah 
or that of the Christian world of to-day, we must admit that he was 
significant to them and is significant to us primarily because he is 
conceived as the mediator of certain definite experiences. With the 
modern Christian the significance of Christ is certainly as an inter- 
preter of God. The phrase, "What would Jesus do," however ob- 
jectionable it may be, is at least evidence of this attitude. The 
dogma as to his metaphysical relation to God is meaningless except 
in so far as he is also functionally real. If the orthodox could only 
realise that this is the point of primary import, there would be less 
useless controversy with the more liberal believers. On the other 
hand, the liberal needs to realise that this tendency to crystallise a 
functional reality into a dogma is not mere perversity but itself 
needs to be explained and located and is no doubt an unavoidable 
peculiarity of the movement of thought. 

In the New Testament times it is of course true, as every one 
knows, that the followers of Christ conceived him rather in terms 
of a definite earthly mission, more or less, of course, in the light of 
the earlier Jewish notions, and by no means as bearing a certain 
metaphysical relation to God. He bore a definite relation to the 
glory of Israel, if not temporarily, at least in a spiritual sense. The 
conclusion is then that both the son and the spirit were originally 
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the embodiments of certain practical attitudes related in a certain 
way to the tendency that became prominent among the Alexandrian 
Jews to exalt God infinitely above all that is earthly, human, and 
imperfect, even above all human conception. "From the idea that 
God is absolutely incomprehensible and infinitely exalted flows the 
other that man cannot enter into direct relations with him, that he 
can neither know nor tell what he is." 4 

''This idea that God is infinitely exalted above the world and 
without direct relations with it, necessarily led to the recognition 
of intermediate beings, through whom relations might be made pos- 
sible." 5 

The point of the whole discussion is simply that there existed 
at that time a certain attitude of mind that could best view its on- 
ward movement in terms of son and spirit, and God himself could 
likwise be best conceived, and no doubt always can be for that mat- 
ter, as a father. It is further held that these concepts interpreted 
to the believer certain practical situations, gave him their value, so 
to speak, and hence freed him for further action in similar directions. 
We do not question but that such an attitude may still exist and 
hence demand such concepts for its expression. But the point of 
emphasis, in any case, is upon the tension within a certain type of 
experience, rather than upon any reality outside this tension. It 
is only when the specific need has passed, or at least is no longer 
realised acutely that the conceptual tools are brought into clear 
consciousness and come to be regarded as having a reality of their 
own. It is then that the functional reality ceases and the dogma 
takes its place. If a certain type of mind finds the concept of the 
Trinity significant, it is certainly a significant point of view, but it 
does not follow, as has already been said, that because it is true 
functionally it is also true without reference to any function, that 
is, ontologically. To hold that it is, is to commit, as it seems to me, 
a supreme philosophical fallacy. Our only realities are functional 
realities. If there are others we know not of them. 

* Piepenbring, Theology of the Old Testament, p. 250. 

* Ibid., p. 250. 
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This point of view may be applied with profit to a number of 
other Christian doctrines. I quote directly from an article by H. 
Barker in the eleventh volume of the Intern. Journal of Ethics. 
Traditional religion embodied "a great religious or ethical concep- 
tion, that of a suffering saviour-god. Such a conception appealed 
directly to faith; it was a gospel of salvation that told of a divine 
love and pity greater than it was possible to hope for, and summoned 
men to strive with all their energies to be worthy of their God. Such 
a gospel was worth believing. It was a true object of faith, and its 
moral grandeur was a legitimate motive for faith. On the other 
hand the traditional creed set forth certain miraculous or super- 
natural facts which guaranteed the reality of its ethical conception." 
Barker ilustrates the above point as follows: The essence of the 
belief in the resurrection of Christ on the religious side is the con- 
viction that the personality of Christ has a spiritual value which 
constrains us to think of it as eternal. A universe in which it 
passed away and lesser things remained, would for the Christian 
be irrational. Now this conviction can as little be proved by any 
ghost-like appearances of Christ after his death as it can be refuted 
by their absence. If such appearances counted for anything they 
would be as important in the case of any other man of whom they 
have been asserted .... The truth is that the Christian's religious 
conviction about Christ craves for some visible sign and confirma- 
tion of its truth, and the resurrection seems to faith to be such a 
sign. The error lies in turning a symbol which only faith can appre- 
hend into the very premise by which the faith itself is proved .... 
Thus when the symbol begins to be used as a logical premise we 
may be sure that the faith has lost its intrinsic certainty and is 
seeking to quiet itself in some outward and inferior guarantee." 
Putting this point in the terms that we have been using, we shall 
say that when the practical situations cease to be acutely felt the 
mental attitude that belonged with them in a manner holds over 
and finds its guarantee, no longer in its practical efficiency in a 
certain type of experience, but in the unconditioned reality of that 
which before had been real only because it had proved itself prac- 
tically valuable. The intrinsic certainty referred to in this state- 
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ment of Barker's is the same point we have made regarding all 
practical attitudes. Intrinsic certainty is the fundamental charac- 
teristic of all practical experience. Abstract the experience from 
the situation that caused it to differentiate and these specialised 
parts are left as it were in the air. Hence the attention is fixed upon 
them and they are held to be valid in themselves. This attitude 
is represented in many types of emotional experience. The virtuoso 
in the sphere of emotion has abstracted his feelings from the situa- 
tions in which they belong, in which they have been in conscious- 
ness only as contributing to an end toward which the whole expe- 
rience is moving. He has abstracted them, we repeat, and brought 
them to the focus of attention, in other words given them a validity 
of their own. It seems to me that this procedure is strictly parallel 
to the one we have been discussing in the religious sphere. 

Barker continues, "Consider the belief in the miraculous birth 
of Christ. The absence of any strictly logical relation between the 
supernatural event and the religious doctrine which is connected 
with it is here more patent than ever. That Christ was born into 
the world in a preternatural way is in itself no proof at all that he 
was an incarnation of the deity, although, of course, to one already 
convinced of his divinity the miraculous birth has a certain fitness 
as a symbol." As Barker further points out the symbol has a cer- 
tain function, for faith comes in pulsations, that is the practical 
situations in which the symbol is significant are not always at hand, 
but the attitude of readiness to meet them must be preserved intact 
and this is the more possible if the tools of the attitude can continue 
to be held in the foreground. The mind is thus kept accessible to 
the influences by which faith can be revived. "The Christian whose 
faith had grown weak attributed the lack of faith to himself as a 
fault, because he did not doubt that the objects of faith were there 
to be apprehended, although he could no longer feel their reality 
and truth for himself." In other words, we represent the values 
of our past experiences by means of the conceptual machinery they 
involve, apparently because it can be most easily isolated. The 
mental concomitants of a practical attitude can never be isolated 
and still be expected to retain their original nature. It may be the 
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only way we can represent to ourselves that we have had the ex- 
perience but we must nevertheless not forget that this conceptual 
framework is not the original experience. The only reality the con- 
ceptual structure or system of dogmas has, its only validity is, in 
pointing to a time when practical situations were very acutely felt. 

The significant characteristic of the practical situation is that 
it is immediate and its reality needs no logical proof. No theory 
of the universe, no philosophy, can disprove this fact of the imme- 
diate appeal of the practical crisis, and its total independence of the 
necessity of any logical support. As soon as there is felt to be 
necessity for proving the attitudes involved, the situation itself has 
passed away. The whole force and significance of the concepts and 
attitudes depended upon the undisputed presence of the practical 
situation. Thus "the supernatural facts embodied in the creed do 
not need to be disproved to lose their peculiar value. This value 
is already lost when they can be reasonably doubted. Their pecu- 
liar function is gone from the moment they appear to be doubtful."* 
That they are doubted means that they are isolated from their func- 
tional place in experience, that practical needs have changed, and 
hence that different systems of concepts are now needed. The only 
way to prove any claim of theology is to show its vital relation to 
the crises of life. No one was ever convinced of the truths of reli- 
gion in any other way, nor has any one who has believed them from 
this side lost his faith by mere ratiocination. If such an one has 
lost his faith, it has been because its vital contact with his life has 
had ceased and the work of reason is simply to show that what is 
left was dead. Our point, in a word, is this, that the reality of a 
practical situation is recognised immediately, and its tools are in the 
same immediate manner regarded as valid solely because of their 
functional connection with the situation. There is no other way 
to prove their truth and to attempt to do it otherwise is to admit 
that they have lost their functional value and hence are false. 

It is suggestive to apply this point of view to the doctrine of the 
second coming of Christ. There is no question but that the expec- 



'Ibid., Barker. 
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tation of this had a very important place in the thought of New 
Testament times. It is an excellent illustration of the evolution of 
a belief according to the theory here presented. The Church of to- 
day, obliged to admit that the early Church was mistaken in the 
particular form in which it held to this belief, holds it now in a 
modified form. But in a sense the early Church was not in error. 
This belief in the second coming of Christ was a part of a more 
general attitude toward the world and human conduct, and as such 
it served to mediate a definite practical attitude which was then 
significant. When this appropriate context disappeared the belief 
was left stranded and in the eyes of later ages it was manifestly a 
mistaken one as far as ontological fulfilment went. But the convic- 
tion that it stood for an ontological reality has led each generation 
to reconstruct the belief on a basis that at least offered a possibility 
of fulfilment. What is true of this particular belief is true of all 
others referred to above, except that in this one its falsity when 
taken out of its context was so self-evident that it had to be recon- 
structed if it were to continue to be believed. Of the other dogmas 
it was not so evident that they were meaningless when thus iso- 
lated, and hence they were more easily adhered to in unreconstructed 
form. 

It is likewise as regards the doctrine of inspiration. The in- 
dividual who finds in the Scriptures a key that interprets his ethical 
life asks for no other proof that they are inspired. But the so- 
called logical proofs of inspiration never convince any one because 
when such proofs are offered it is evidence that inspiration is now 
taken as a fact out of connection with the actual unfolding of ex- 
perience. It is notorious that no argument for the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, for immortality, or for the divinity of Christ is con- 
vincing to any one who does not believe in them already as facts of 
immediate experience. 

In conclusion we may repeat what was stated at the outset, that 
there is a fundamental limitation to all our thinking. This limita- 
tion, however, in no wise invalidates it as some have assumed. 
There is no better proof of the validity of thinking than that it does 
solve the crises that arise within experience, and that experience 
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does move on. Thinking is for no other purpose. There is no such 
thing as absolute thought, for thought is essentially a process of ab- 
straction from an undefined matrix of possible experiences for the 
solution of particular crises. It means by its very nature that some 
things are slighted and some overemphasised, but it is justifiable 
because of the particular tension of the situation that demands solu- 
tion. If this is the nature of thought it is manifestly invalid to 
hold that the tools that it creates for the solution of this tension are 
valid instruments for reality as a whole. That which relieves the 
tension is undoubtedly an aspect of reality, but it is true of the whole 
only as the whole is in contact with the particular. We have illus- 
trated this limitation by the evolution of some of the Christian dog- 
mas. The field of religion offers excellent material for such illustra- 
tion because its attitude is primarily so immediate and practical, and 
because in it more than in any other there has been a tendency to 
give the conceptual machinery of this practical attitude an inde- 
pendent validity, thus imposing upon one age the tools that were use- 
ful only in ages long past. The evil of such a procedure is, of 
course, that the new generation mistakes the meaningless intellectual 
machinery for the essence of religion itself and is in danger of re- 
jecting both together. Respecting this view of truth in its general 
significance, the words of Barker are significant. "It will hardly 
be disputed that whatever may have been the shortcomings of primi- 
tive Christianity, it was sufficient for the needs of the early Chris- 
tians."' This is the most that can be said of any attitude of mind, 
of an)' system of concepts, of any theory of things, and this only can 
be said. If we attempt more, we drift into speculations of which 
it can only be said, "They may be true, for aught we know, but we 
certainly do not know." 

Irving King. 
Pratt Institute. 

7 Ibid. 



